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In Herbert Clyde Lewis’s novel Gentleman Overboard, Preston Standish slips on a spot of 
grease while strolling early one morning on deck of a freighter bound for Panama and falls into 
the Pacific Ocean. No one notices his absence for hours, by which point any hope of rescue is 
lost. “Listen to me! Somebody please listen!” he cries. “But of course, nobody was there to 
listen,” Lewis writes, “and Standish considered the lack of an audience the meanest trick of all.” 


There’s only one way to succeed as a writer: be read. A lucky few will continue to be read long 
after their death, earning lasting status as major or minor figures in the literary history of their 
time. Most, however, will be forgotten—many for good reasons, perhaps. Others, however, are 
forgotten due to nothing more than bad luck. Mistiming. Poor marketing. The lack of a 
champion. A prickly personality. Illness. Old age. War. Politics. Whatever the reason, fate often 
plays mean tricks on writers by taking away their audience. 


But the same fate plays a mean trick on us as readers, too. Much of how literature is studied 
and taught rests on the assumption that classics are classics because they represent the best 
work of their time. And on the corollary that the texts that have been forgotten deserved it. After 
decades of searching for and celebrating the work of neglected writers, | Know that neither is 
true. 


There’s a fine line that separates the writers whose works win a place in the literary canon and 
the many others whose don’t, and it’s a line drawn by chance, not by the critical evaluation of 
any judge or jury. The difference rarely has anything to do with literary merit. Sadly, talent often 
matters less than connections, opportunities, good fortune, or unlucky accidents. But to discover 
this truth, one must look beyond literature’s well-traveled paths and discover the riches to be 
found in the vast landscape of forgotten books. 


The Internet Archive plays an essential role in this process—indeed, it’s revolutionized our 
ability to discover works that have been forgotten. Let me illustrate by contrasting two books I’m 
currently working to bring back to print. 


The first is a 1939 novel by Gertrude Trevelyan called Trance by Appointment. | learned of 
Trevelyan in 2018 when | read her first novel, Appius and Virginia. At the time, there were at 
least a dozen used copies of the book available for sale online. Within a week or so of looking 


for the book and at the cost of under $20, | was able to have a copy in hand. | found the book so 
striking in style and substance that | sought out the rest of Trevelyan’s oeuvre, eight novels in 
total. Although most were extremely scarce and expensive, | was able to purchase them. There 
were no copies, though, of her last novel, Trance by Appointment. |In fact, the only copies in 
existence were those in the four registry libraries supporting British copyright law of the time. | 
was only able to read the book by traveling to London, getting a reader’s card from the British 
Library, and sitting with the library’s sole copy at a table in the Rare Books room. From the 
condition of that copy, it was apparent that no one had ever opened it since it was added to the 
collection. Obtaining a copy of the book for the purpose of reissuing it was even more 
problematic. 


A few years later, | stumbled across a review of a 1940 novel by Sarah Campion titled 
Makeshift. Intrigued, | went looking for a used copy. There were none. Like Trance by 
Appointment, virtually the only library copies were in the British registry libraries. No longer living 
a train ride away from London, | was about to give up hope until | checked the Internet Archive. 
And lo, there was not only a copy of Makeshift but copies of other equally rare novels by 
Campion. | used the archive’s borrowing capabilities and quickly read Makeshift, gripped by its 
uniquely caustic narrator and her story of being caught up in the diaspora of Jews from Hitler’s 
Germany in the 1930s. With a little research, | was able to locate Campion’s son (her real name 
was Mary Coulton Alpers) and obtain permission to reissue the book as part of the Recovered 
Books series for Boiler House Press. 


Both Trance by Appointment and Makeshift will be reissued in 2025, but the simple difference in 
the level of effort involved in getting access to the two books demonstrates the extraordinary 
value of the Internet Archive. It has, for essentially the first time in mankind’s history, made a 
library of material of incredible depth and richness available to the billions of people worldwide 
for whom Internet access has become a basic part of their lives. 


The Internet Archive transforms our understanding of literature. Literature is not just the 
classics. | like to use the analogy of a landscape. Today, the fastest route between two places 
usually involves driving on some freeway—which in much of the American West is practically a 
straight line. But there’s so much to be seen if you get off the freeway, if you follow the two-lane 
roads that wind around a little more, that take you through the smaller towns, that show you 
features of the landscape that nobody taking the freeway ever knows about. And even more if 
you get out of the car and hike any of the thousands of trails that lead into the wilderness. The 
landscape is not just that strip you see as you rush along the freeway—in fact, most of our 
landscape is what you can’t see from the freeway. 


And literature is like that. The canon of well-known classics, the books one can find in just about 
every library and bookstore, the books most commonly studied and written about, is like the 
freeway system of literature. These works have, until recently, been our most accessible and 
most heavily traveled routes through our literary landscape. With the creation of the Internet 


Archive and the steady incorporation of material into its collection, a huge amount of our literary 
landscape—by now a large share of the published material from the seventeenth century on—is 
just a few clicks away from over half the people in the world. | look forward to seeing many 
amazing forgotten books and writers get rediscovered and celebrated anew as more readers 
come to realize that so much of the literature that has historically been remote and inaccessible 
can now be found just steps from their front doors. 
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